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PALMER   UNIVERSITY. 

Palmer  University  is  located  at  Muncie,  Ind.  Here,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
public-spirited  men  have  been  moved  to  erect  a  most  beautiful  temple  to  learning,  a 
building  not  so  imposing  as  some  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  which  rapidly, 
increases  in  size  and  improves  in  appearance  at  every  step  of  your  progress  toward  it 
and  through  its  beautiful  and  commodious  corridors  and  apartments.  It  is  constructed 
with  an  evident  aim  at  simplicity,  substantiality,  modern  conveniences,  and  elegance 
withal.  We  take  the  following  description  of  the  building  and  grounds,  with  a  few 
changes,  from  the  Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  University, 
as  fairly  setting  forth  the  proportions,  beauty  and  general  utility  of  the  building  which 
we  soon  hope  to  dedicate  to  the  exalted  and  sacred  mission  of  the  broadest  Christian 
culture  under  the  name  of  Palmer  University. 

THE    BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

"The  University  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  broad  and  gentle  incline,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  White  River  half  a  mile  away.  Over  the  valley,  a  mile  to 
the  south  and  east  lies  the  city  of  Muncie,  her  towering  architecture  and  majestic 
court  house  dome  stand  boldly  forth  against  the  sky.  To  the  west,  woodland  and 
meadowland  stretch  far  away,  while  to  the  north  well  cultivated  farms  skirt  the 
campus.  The  prospect  from  the  third  floor  balcony  and  roof  balustrade  is  a  view  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

"The  University  campus  will  contain  60  acres,  which  with  its  grass,  flowers,  trees, 
broad  walks  and  drives,  will,  in  time,  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is 
surrounded  by  cement  walks,  well  graveled  boulevards,  and  electric  cars,  two  squares 
away,  run  to  the  heart  of  the  city  every  twenty  minutes. 

"The  building  is  truly  an  architectural  triumph,  embodying  the  best  design  of 
civilized  time.  It  is  strikingly  classical  in  outline,  with  its  porches,  balconies,  columns, 
arches  and  shapely  windows.  Its  well  pressed,  light-colored  buff  brick  walls  and 
stone  trimmings  add  much  to  its  comely  appearance. 

"It  is  210  feet  long,  94  feet  wide  and  64  feet  high,  contains  three  stories  and  full 
basement  where  are  found  excellent  apartments  for  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories and  physical  culture  rooms. 

"The  building  is  entered  from  the  north,  east  and  south,  the  last  being  the  main 
entrance.  On  entering  from  the  south,  the  large  and  stately  rotunda,  broad  halls  and 
stair-ways  leading  therefrom  immediately  hold  the  attention  of  visitors.  The  building 
contains  fifty-four  large  and  well  proportioned  rooms.  The  class  and  lecture  rooms 
comfortably  seat  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  students.  These  rooms  are  seated  with 
university  student  chairs  of  modern  pattern,  are  amply  supplied  with  the  best  of 
black-board  slating,  are  lighted  by  many  well  proportioned  and  conveniently  arranged 
windows,  are  heated  by  the  most  improved  hot  air  system  and  ventilated  by  the  fan  or 
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forced  ventilation  process,  the  air  being  completely  changed  every  fifteen  minutes. 
The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  incandescent  gas  burners,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  sight  within  and  without  when  fully  lighted  at  night.  When  seen  from 
afar,  standing  as  it  does  upon  an  eminence,  it  looks  like  an  illuminated  castle  or  royal 
palace.  Its  chapel  conveniently  seating  twelve  hundred  people,  its  tastefully  furnished, 
capacious  reception  room,  its  well  located  library,  its  two  beautiful  literary  society 
halls  and  Christian  association  rooms;  its  large,  thoroughly  equipped  and  artistically 
arrangedart  andmusic  rooms,  neverfail  to  elicit  theheartiest  commendation  of  visitors. " 

MUNCIE'S    OFFER. 

This  magnificent  building  and  campus  is  tendered  the  promoters  of  Palmer  Uni- 
versity by  the  Board  of  Trustees  controlling  it,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
McCullough,  Talley,  and  Morgan,  and  numerous  other  public  spirited  citizens  of  Muncie 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  securing  such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated  in  Palmer 
University — this  magnificent  outlay,  we  say,  is  tendered  to  us  in  fee  simple  and  free  of 
all  incumbrances  whatsoever,  provided  only  that  we  give  a  reasonable  guarantee  that 
we  will  establish  and  ably  maintain  the  school  which  has  been  proposed  to  them.  This 
assurance  can  be  given  only  by  adequate  endowment,  and  hence  that  must  be  secured, 
if  the  offer  is  to  be  accepted.  On  June  10,  1902,  an  option  of  forty  days  was  secured 
by  Dr.  John  R.  H.  Latchaw  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  secure  what  the  Board 
asked  as  a  primal  guarantee,  to  wit,  $100,000.00. 

MR.,    PALMER.S   GIFT. 

When  the  Lord  would  build  the  temple  in  olden  time  he  interested  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
who  not  only  gave  much  gold  to  Solomon,  but  allowed  him  to  transport  the  choice 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  Later,  when  upon  the  heels  of  captivity  the  temple  needed  to  be 
rebuilt,  he  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Cyrus  the  Great  to  utter  the  all  important  decree. 
So  in  every  age,  when  God  would  do  a  work,  he  always  finds  his  workmen.  In  this 
case  he  first  interested  some  people  in  Muncie;  they  interested  others,  until,  at  last, 
after  considerable  persuasion,  and  strategy,  Dr.  Thos.  M.  McWhinney,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  induced  to  come  to  Muncie,  and  was  decoyed  into  the  palatial  building.  His 
eyes  took  in  the  land  of  promise;  he  climbed  upon  the  building,  and  there  pronounced 
his  magificat.  He  went  to  New  York  city,  and  on  the  birthday  of  American  Independ- 
ence two  grand  old  men  met  in  the  parlors  of  Hon.  Francis  A.  Palmer,  180  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  city,  and  there  after  canvassing  the  question  in  a  manner  charac- 
terieticof  these  men,  Mr.  Palmer  proposed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Palmer  University 
in  the  generous  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000.00),  if  certain  conditions 
should  be  met.  And  thus  is  Palmer  University  founded  when  the  conditions  named 
are  once  complied  with,  and  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  provided  all  the  friends 
of  this  noble  enterprise  and  institution  stand  together. 

GENERAL    CHARACTER.    OF   PALMER.    UNIVERSITY. 

The  general  character  of  Palmer  University  is  best  defined  by  its  constitution, 
which  was  originally  drafted  by  Dr.  Thos.  M.  McWhinney,  who  is  to  be  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  but  embodies  as  well  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the 
views  of  the  President  of  the  University.  In  general,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  it  proposes  the  widest  possible  culture  upon  a  truly  psychological  and  physio- 
logical basis.     In  its  scope  and  ultimate  aims  it  embraces  all  the  great  departments  of 
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science,  law,  philosophy,  and  religion.  In  matters  of  religion,  while  it  is  opposed  to 
all  forms  of  irreligion,  such  as  atheism,  agnosticism,  infidelity,  and  indifferentism,  it 
nevertheless  stands  for  the  utmost  liberality  in  religious  thinking,  inviting  and  encour- 
ing  men  and  women  to  independent  research,  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  speak 
with  frankness  and  sincerity  what  they  honestly  believe,  or  else  to  be  silent.  The 
University,  while  embodying  in  its  constitution  principles  which  will  differentiate  it 
from  other  universities  and  schools  thus  giving  it  an  individuality  among  other  insti- 
tutions, comes  none  the  less  to  minister  alike  to  all  the  people  of  Muncie  and  of  the 
State  and  country  which  it  hopes  to  serve.  For  a  Christian  university  like  the  Christ 
will  be  great  in  the  sense  and  to  the  degree  that  it  ministers  to  public  want  by  meeting 
the  public  demand,  and  creating  public  sentiment. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  is  not  complete,  and  all  that  is  here  stated  is  tentative,  and  subject  to  revision 
by  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  when  once  in  session.  The  University  will  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  each  of  which  will  be  an  organ  or 
member  of  the  whole.  These  may  be  designated  for  convenience  as  the  Undergraduate 
College,  the  Graduate  College,  the  Teachers'  College,  College  of  Engineering,  the 
Commercial  College,  the  Preparatory  School,  the  College  of  Music,  College  of  Art, 
Medical  College,  College  of  Law,  College  of  Oratory,  the  Divinity  School.  Each  of  these 
is  in  itself  to  be  a  perfect  organization,  with  a  dean  or  head  professor  in  charge 
de  affaires,  but  all  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  University. 
The  Chancellor  will  be  the  chief  adviser  of  the  President  and  the  Faculty,  and  will 
have  general  oversight  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  holding  the  seal  and  conferring 
degrees.  Each  Faculty  may  itself  be  an  organization  for  mutual  help  or  improvement. 
The  heads  of  colleges  and  the  Chancellor  ex  officio  will  constitute  the  University  Senate, 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  College  or  by  the  Chancellor  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  The  other  members  of  the  Faculty  will  constitute  the 
University  Council,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  College.  The  General  Assembly  will  be  composed  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  and  when  in  session  will  be  presided  over  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Chancellor  in  his  absence.  The  powers  and  duties  of  each  body  will  be  found  in 
the  by-laws  to  the  constitution. 

Such  an  organization  contemplates  greater  complexity  and  a  larger  Faculty  than 
we  shall  have  at  the  opening  of  the  University.  But  time  will  be  saved  and  confusion 
avoided  by  having  a  definite  plan  of  organization  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  and 
carrying  it  into  effect  as  far  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  Small  matters  may  be 
adjusted  in  the  Faculty  of  a  school  or  college  in  a  way  to  not  require  the  time  or 
attention  of  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  but  appeal  can  always  be  had  to  a  higher 
court. 

The  Graduate  College  and  colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine  cannot  be  organized  until 
the  endowment  of  the  University  will  warrant  it. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  opened  on  September  16,  1902,  are  the  Undergraduate 
College,  offering  several  different  courses  of  study  to  be  found  elsewhere  (see  courses 
of  study),  the  Teachers'  College,  the  Commercial  College,  the  College  of  Music,  Art, 
Oratory,  and  the  Preparatory  School.  Preparatory  courses  in  law  and  medicine  will 
also  be  offered,  and  the  Divinity  School.     See  courses  of  study  on  pages  following: 
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DEPARTMENT    A. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE. 


I.     COURSES  OP  STUDY— A.  B.  Degree. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  Livy,  Herodotus,  Geometry;  English,  French,  or  German  admissible,  instead  of 
Latin  or  Greek. 

Second  Quarter:  Ovid,  Gorgias,  English  History,  Geometry;  English,  French,  or  German  ad- 
missible for  Latin  or  Greek. 

Third  Quarter:  Odes  of  Horace,  Odyssey,  Trigonometry;  English,  French,  or  German  admissible 
for  Latin  or  Greek. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Horace's  Satires, Trigonometry,  Plato's  Apologia;  French,  German,  or  English 
elective  with  Latin  and  Greek. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  Demosthenes,  Chemistry,  German,  Analytic  Geometry;  elective  to  Theological 
students,  Greek  New  Testament ;  Elements  of  Hebrew;  Law  and  Medical  students,  Elementary 
Law,  Advanced  History;  Political  History,  French  or  Spanish,  instead  of  Greek. 

Second  Quarter:  Thucydides,  Chemistry,  German,  Analytic  Geometry;  electives,  N.  T.  Greek, 
Elements  of  Hebrew  for  B.  D.  candidates  ;  Law  of  Contracts,  International  Law,  Political  His- 
tory for  B.  LL    candidates;  French,  Spanish. 

Third  Quarter :  Euripides,  Physics,  Zoology  German;  N.  T.  Greek  and  Elements  of  Hebrew 
elective  with  B.  D.  candidates  for  Euripides  and  German;  Law  of  Forts  elective  with  Law 
students;  Spanish,  for  Medical  and  Literary  students;  French,  Spanish. 

Fourth  Quarter:  German,  Physics,  Science  of  Rhetoric;  electives,  N.  T.  Greek,  Elements  of 
Hebrew,  English  Bible,  General  Bistory,  Literature,  Practical  Chemistry;  French,  Spanish. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  German,  Astronomy,  Christian  Evid  nces,  Elocution;    electives,  Hebrew  Bible, 

Church  History,  Criminal  Law,  Sanitary  Science,  Economic  History,  the  English  Drama,  French. 
Second  Quarter:  International  Law,  German,  Biology,  Elocution;  electives,  Hebrew  Bible,  Church 

History,  Physics,  Poets  of  the  Victorean  Era,  French. 
Third  Quarter:  German,  Greek  N.  T.  Logic,  O.  T.  Literature;  electives,  Hebrew  Bible,  Anatomy 

and  Physiology,  English  Criticism,  Sociology,  French. 
Fourth  Quarter:  German,  Geology,  Sociology,  History  of  Civilization:  electives,  Hermeneutics, 

Lectures  in  Law  and  Medicine,  French. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

First  Year:  Empirical  Psychology,  History  of  Philosophy,  Calculus,  Geology;  electives,  Herme- 
neutics, O.  T.  Literature,  Astronomy,  Histology  and  Pathology,  American  Literature. 

Second  Quarter:  Empirical  Psychology,  History  of  Philosophy,  Calculus,  Mythology;  electives, 
Science  of  Rhetoric,  Homiletics,  Anatomy,  Commercial  Law,  American  Literature,  ^Esthetics. 

Third  Quarter:  Comparative  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Ethics,  History  of  Philosophy; 
electives,  Anatomy,  American  Jurisprudence,  ^Esthetics. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Rational  Psychology,  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  Law;  elective, 
^Esthetics . 

B.    TEACHERS'   COLLEGE. 


NORMAL  COURSE— B.  Lit.  and  B.  Pd.  Degrees. 

a.   PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  United  States  History,  Orthography,  English  Grammar    Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Vocal  Music. 
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Second  Quarter  :  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Vocal  Music,  Geography 

Third  Quarter:  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  English  Grammar,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Reading. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Physiology,  Civil  Government,  U.  S.  History,   Drawing,   Penmanship,   Mental 

Arithmetic;  English. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Quarter  :  Elementary  Physics,    Latin   Lessons,    Algebra,    Elements    of   Composition    and 

Rhetoric. 
Second  Quarter  :  Elementary  Physics,  Latin  Lessons,  Algebra,  Rhetoric. 
Third  Quarter;  Latin  Lessons,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  General  History. 
Fourth  Quarter  :  Caesar  and  Grammar,  Plane  Geometry,  English  Literature,  General  History. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:     Caesar  and  Composition,  Biology,  Geometry,  English  Literature. 

Second  Quarter  :  Cicero  and  Composition,  College  Algerba,  American  Literature,  Electives,  Greek 

Lessons,  German,  English  Bible. 
Thtrd   Quarter:      Latin.  Selections;   Trigronometry,    Botany,    History    of  American   Literature, 

Electives,  Greek  Lessons,  German. 
Fourth   Quarter:     Trigonometry,    Latin    Selections,    Botany,    American  Literature,   Electives, 

Xenophen's  Anabasis,  N.  T.  Greek,  German. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Quarter  :     Physiology,  Chemestry,  German,  Greek  Education.     Electives:  Greek  Selections' 

French,  Spanish,  Latin  Selections,  Geometry. 
Second  Quarter  :     Psychology,  Roman  Education,  German,   Logic;    electives:    Latin    Selections, 

Greek  Selections,  French,  Spanish,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
Thhid   Quarter:     Political   Economy,    German,    Pedagogy,  Astronomy;    electives,   Comparative 

Psychology,  French,  Spanish,  Higher  Mathematics,  Chemistry. 
Fourth  Quarter:     German,  Ethics,  Theories  of  Education,    Physics;    electives,  English    Drama, 

French,  Spanish,  Higher  Mathematics,  Psychology. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  French,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Geology,  English  Criticism,  Elocution;  electives, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Christian  Evidence. 

Second  Quarter:  French,  School  Management,  International  Law,  Elocution;  electives,  History 
of  Philosoghy,  Commercial  Law,  Aesthetics. 

Third  Quarter:  French,  Applied  Pedagogy,  Sociology,  Ethics;  electives,  O.  T.  Literature,  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  Political  Economy,  English  Literature. 

Fourth  Quarter  :  French,  Geology,  School  Laws  of  Indiana,  Constitutional  Law;  electives, 
International  Law,  Science  of  Rhetoric,  Elocution. 

h 

C.  ACADEMY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:     Latin  Lessons,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Ancient  History,  Elementary  Physics. 

Second  Quarter  :     Latin  Lessons,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Mediaeval  History,  Elementary  Physics. 

Thurd  Quarter:    Latin  Lessons,  Application  of  Principals  of  Elementary  Rhetoric  in  Composition 
and  Delivery  of  Essays,  Orations,  Etc.;  Modern  History. 

Fourth  Quarter  :     Caesar  and    Grammar,  Physical]  Geography,    General  History,  Review  Arith- 
metic. 

MIDDLE  PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

First  Quarter  :     Caesar  and  Composition,  Greek  Lessons,    Algebra;  elective,  Law,    Literary  and 

Medical;  students  may  substitue  German  for  Greek. 
Second  Quarter:     Cicero  and  Composition,  Greek  Lessons,  Algebra;  electives  same  as  preceding 

quarter. 
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Third  Quarter  :     Cicero   and    Composition,    Anabasis   and   Greek  Grammar,    Botany,  Algebra; 

electives  same  as  preceding  quarter. 
Fourth  Quarter:    Latin  Selection,  Anabasis,  Botany;  electives  the  same  as  preceding  quarter. 

SENIOR  PREPARTORY  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Anpbasis,  History  of  English  Literature,  Biblical  History  and 
Geography;  electives,  German,  English  or  French  may  be  substituted  for  Greek  except  in  case 
of  B.  D.  candidates. 

Second  Quarter  :  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Homer's  Iliad,  College  Algebra,  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture; substitution  as  in  preceding  quarter. 

Third  Quarter  :     Virgil,  Homer,  College  Algebra;  substitute  as  before. 

Fourt  Quarter  :  Latin  Selections,  Greek  Selections,  Geometry, English  Literature;  substitution  id. 

D.  DIVINITY  COLLEGE. 


COURSE  A — A.  B.  degree  required  for  admission,  and  leading  to  B.  D.  degree. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Quarter:  Hebrew,  Church  History,  Biblical  History  and  Geography.  Students  having  had 
Hebrew  will  substitute  Hebrew  Philosophy  Ethics  (lectures);  Theological  Prolegomena,  in- 
cluding definition,  aim  and  sources  of  Theology  (lectures):  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(lectures);  elective,  Rational  Psychology. 

Second  Quarter  :  Hebrew,  Church  History,  Biblical  Analysis.  Substitution  and  electives  same 
as  in  the  first  quarter. 

Third  Quarter  :  Hebrew,  Church  History,  English  Bible  O.  T.  Substitution  for  Hebrew  if  prev- 
iously studied,  New  Testament  Diction,  a  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  ( lectures  )  ;  The  Matter 
and  Method  of  Christ's  teaching  ( lectures  );  N.  T.  German,  a  comparative  study. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Hebrew  Exegesis  O.  T.,  History  of  Missions,  English  O.  T.  Substitution  as 
above. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Quarter:     N.  T.  Exegesis,  Christian  Missions,  O.  T.  Exegesis  (Hebrew  Law). 

Second  Quarter  :  N.  T.  Exegsis,  The  Character  andClaimsof  Christ,  Exegesis  of  O.  T.  Prophecy. 

Third  Quarter:     N.  T.  Exegesis,  Christ  as   a  Teacher,   Hermeneutics,  or  Biblical  Interpretation, 

Christian  Ethics. 
Fourth  Quarter:     N.    T.    Exegesis,   Christ's  Teachings  on  the   Mount,   Biblical  Interpretation 

(continued),  Christian  Ethics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Fjrst  Quarter  :  Homiletics,  History  of  Christian  Preaching  and  Doctrine,  Theology,  Biblical 
(  Yiticism. 

Skcond  Quarter  :     Homiletics,  Theology,  Comparative  Religion,  Biblical  Criticism. 

Third  Quarter:  Practical  or  Applied  Homiletics,  Christian  Sociology,  Christian  Evidences, 
Biblical  Literature. 

Fourth  Quarter  :  Applied  Homiletics,  Modern  Sociology,  Pastoral  Theology,  Applied  Christi- 
anity. 

COURSE  B — No  degree  required  for  admission,  a  good  English  education  is  presupposed; 
certificate  of  graduation  is  given  without  degree,  at  completion  of  the  course.  Some  of  the 
work  may  be  done  by  correspondence.     One  year's  residence  required. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Electives  from  Course  A. 

First   Quarter:     English    Composition    and   Rhetoric,    Church  History,    Biblical   History    and 

Geography. 
Second  Quarter:    English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Church  History,  Biblical  Analysis. 
Third  Quarter:     English  Literature,  Church  History,  English  Old  Testament. 
Fourth  Quarter  :     English  Literature,  History  of  Missions,  O.  T.  Study  in  English. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Quarter  :     American  Literature,  Christian  Missions,  English  Bible,  Psychology. 

Second  Quarter  :     American  Literature,  The  Character  and  Claims  of  Christ  ( lectures  );    English 

Bible,  Psychologh. 
Third  Quarter:     Christ  ao  a  Teacher  ( lectures),  Biblical  Criticism    and  Interpretation,  Christian 

Ethics,  Political  Economy. 
Fourth  Quarter:     Christian  Ethics,  Biclical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,    Christ's  Teachings  on 

the  Mount;  Political  Economy. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Quarter  :  Homiletios,  History  of  Preaching,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Christian 
Theology. 

Second  Quarter  :     Homiletics,  Theology, 'English  N.  T.,  Comparative  Religion. 

Third  Quarter:  Applied  Homiletics,  Christian  Sociology  ( lectures  ),  Christian  Evidences,  Bibli- 
cal Literature. 

Fourth  Quarter :  Applied  Homiletics,  Modern  Sociology,  Pastoral  Theology,  Applied  Christi- 
anity. 


SPECIAL    COLLEGES. 

Courses  of  study  not  yet  arranged,  but  will  appear  in  the  September  number  of 
the  University  Bulletin  to  be  issued  August  20.  The  colleges  are:  [1]  The  College 
of  Music.  [2]  The  Commercial  College.  [3]  The  College  of  Art.  [4]  The  College 
of  Oratory. 

Carefully  prepared  coures  of  study  in  each  of  the  above  named  schools  will  be 
offered  at  the  opening  of  the  University  year  in  September.  As  soon  as  practical, 
courses  of  study  will  be  offered  also  in  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Mining. 

A  school  of  Technology  and  Industry  is  also  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work 
when  means  and  proper  facilities  can  be  had  for  these  purposes,  and  competent  in- 
structors secured. 

GEXERAL    INTOEMATIOX. 

The  aim  of  Palmer  University  is  to  offer  the  advantages  of  higher  education  and 
culture  under  influences  that  shall  be  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  and  upon 
terms  that  will  put  those  advantages  also  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  of 
whatever  sex,  race,  or  color,  sect  or  party.  It  is  committed  to  the  high  purpose  of 
teaching  andpromulgatingtheprincipleof  racesolidarity,  and  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
While  as  a  matter  of  fact  men  are  not  equal  in  all  respects,  never  were,  and  never 
will  be,  they  have  social,  industrial,  political  and  religious  rights  that  are  the  common 
heritage  of  all.  These  rights  never  clash  or  collide,  but  are  parallel  lines  or  planes. 
And  if  everyone  would  do  right  there  would  be  room  for  all  and  injury  and  injustice  to 
none.  Hence  we  invite  all  who  can  and  will  to  engage  with  us  in  this  important  work 
of  race  development  along  these  humane,  philanthropic  and  Christian  lines. 

TEEMS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  of  the  colleges  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  grades  that  are  satisfactory  from  other  approved  institutions,  or  to 
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pass  an  examination,  in  all  studies  preliminary  to  the  year  and  course  they  propose  to- 
enter.  The  full  equivalent  of  the  Academic  course  ( Department  C. )  is  required  for 
admisaion  to  the  Under-Graduate  College.  For  admission  to  the  Academy,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  Preparatory  Course  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege (Department  B.  Preparatory  Year  ).  For  admission  to  the  Graduate  College,  the 
student  must  possess  a  scholastic  degree  (A.  B.  or  its  equivalent)  from  a  reputable  in- 
stitution, and  have  a  special  line  of  work  in  view.  For  admission  to  Course  (A)  of  the 
Divinity  College  the  candidate  must  have  had  a  full  college  course  and  a  scholastic 
degree.  For  admission  to  Course  (B)  Divinity  School,  the  candidate  should  possess  a 
good  English  education.  For  admission  to  special  colleges,  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  special  announcement  of  each  college. 

Character  is  an  essential  requirement  of  every  student  and  is  presupposed  in  the 
applicant.  However,  it  is  well  for  young  persons  who  are  not  known  to  present  cre- 
dentials from  some  creditable  source,  in  seeking  admission- 
Certificates  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations  for  such  studies  as  may  be 
covered  by  them,  from  such  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges 
as  have  been  approved  by  the  University  Faculty. 

STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  two  nicely  furnished  Uiterary  Society  Halls  in  the  University  Building, 
and  contemplate  at  least  that  many  Literary  Societies.  The  University  is  well 
adapted  to  other  student  organizations,  and  all  that  tends  toward  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  the  student  body,  will  be  encouraged  and  fostered.  The  University 
will,  however,  exercise  a  careful  surveillance  over  all  such  organizations,  approving 
or  disapproving  their  constitutions,  and  insisting  upon  a  grade  of  society  work  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit,  dignity  and  purpose  of  Palmer  University. 

Debating,  athletic,  religious  and  technical  organizations  may  be  effected  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  faculty.  But  all  such  organizations  shall  be  in  perfect 
keeping  and  accord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  evidence  to  the  contrary  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  dissoultion  of  any 
society  and  a  revocation  of  its  charter. 

REGISTRATION    DAYS. 

Students  may  register  in  the  University  for  any  of  the  courses  of  study  announced 
on  the  following  days:  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  11  and  12;  and  on  Monday, 
September  15,  and  Tuesday  forenoon,  September  16.  All  persons  enrolling  on  these 
days  will  be  regarded  as  Charter  Members  of  Palmer  University,  and  will  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  But  the  days  of  grace  will  close 
promptly  at  12  noon,  Tuesday,  September  16.  After  that  the  matriculation  fee  will  be 
charge  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  To  secure  this  privilege  as  a  charter  member, 
the  student  must  not  enroll  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  full  quarter. 

ENTRANCE    TO    UNIVERSITY. 

In  seekingadmission  to  Palmer  University  the  student  will  make  application  to  the 
President  where  he  will  matriculate  and  receive  his  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
University;  he  will  also  file  with  the  President  his  credentials,  his  proposed  course  of 
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study,  and  receive  his  passport  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  heproposes  to  en- 
ter; he  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Dean  concerning  his  qualifications  for  admission  to 
the  course  and  standing  he  wishes  to  take,  either  by  examination,  or  the  presentation 
of  satisfactory  grades  from  approved  sources.  The  student  will  exchange  the  passport 
received  from  the  President  for  a  class  permit  from  the  Dean  which  will  be  his  pass- 
port to  the  classes  thereon  named.  The,  student  should  preserve  his  membership 
card  from  the  President  and  his  passport  from  the  Dean  as  these  with  his  receipt 
from  the  treasurer,  are  his  title  at  all  times  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

EXPENSES. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Palmer  University  to  bring  a  university  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  the  desire  for  it  coupled  with  the  pluck,  energy  and  determination 
which  are  the  necessary  complement  of  all  lawful  desire.  It  is  useless  to  offer  for 
nothing  even  to  those  who  do  not  want  it.  Those  who  do  want  it  are  willing  to  work 
and  pay  for  it,  and,  within  reasonable  bounds,  the  more  a  good  thing  costs  and  the 
harder  it  is  to  get,  the  greater  becomes  the  demand  for  it.  An  education  like  anything 
else  that  costs  nothing,  would  be  little  prized.  Besides  we  spend  our  strength  and 
money  for  something,  too  often  for  nothing,  and  to  what  purpose  can  we  better  afford 
to  lay  them  out  than  for  Christian  education?  The  student  or  parent  who  grudgingly- 
pays  the  few  paltry  dollars  devoted  to  the  culture  and  training  of  the  hand,  head  and 
heart  of  himself  or  his  child,  has  not  yet  awoke  and  arisen  to  the  relative  importance 
and  dignity  and  meaning  of  the  task  on  hand.  Palmer  University  cannot  afford  to  en- 
courage either  parsimony  or  extravagance,  and  surely  it  will  not  be  found  a  comfort- 
able retreat  for  the  unambitious  and  indolent:  It  will  have  no  place  for  either  drones 
or  sinecures.     It  will  give  just  as  wide  a  berth  to  the  spendthrift  and  the  profligate. 

As  between  purely  secular  and  narrowly  religious  education  Palmer  University 
seeks  the  golden  mean,  so  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standard  it  hopes  to  hold  up  in  every  branch  of  learning  and  culture,  it  will  seek  a 
path  between  the  cheap  and  the  extravagant,  between  penury  and  luxury.  The  kind 
of  service  to  be  rightfully  expected  of  such  an  institution  cannot  be  rendered  without 
money;  it  must  be  paid  for.  And  yet  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  poor 
student;  but  even  he  does  not  want  a  poor  school,  nor  can  he  afford  to  spend  his  time 
and  hard  earned  dollars  in  a  cheap  school.  Demand  the  best,  and  learn  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  it.  We  prefer  to  render  aid  to  those  who  need  it,  by  furnishing 
them  such  employment  as  will  enable  them  to  acquire  a  thorough  university  education, 
rather  than  to  encourage  superficial  work  because  it  is  cheap. 

Rates  cannot  be  permanently  fixed  until  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
has  been  effected.  The  following  rates  will  obtain  for  the  coming  year,  in  all  proba- 
bility: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  but  once)  $5.00. 

Read  exception  under  Registration  Days. 

Tuition  per  quarter  (except  in  Special  Schools  and  Graduating  Department)  $10.00. 

Chemical  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 

Library  and  University  Literature  $1.00. 

Room  rent,  including  furniture,  light,  fuel,  washing  for  the  room,  etc.,  per  week 
per  capita,  75c  to  $1.00. 
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Meals  in  Boarding  Hall,  21  meals,  $2.00. 

Total  expenses  per  quarter  $38.50. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  sufficient  to  cover  the  student's  laundry  bill  and 
books.  And  the  first  quarter  will  add  the  matriculation  fee  to  such  as  fail  to  enter 
prior  to  September  16.  No  bills  will  be  made  out  for  less  period  than  one-half  quar- 
ter. Expenses  in  schools  of  Music,  Commerce,  etc.,  will  not  be  higher  than  usual  for  first- 
class  work  in  such  schools.    Particulars  will  be  given  in  next  number  of  theBuLLETiN. 

INDUSTRIAL    BUREAU. 

An  industrial  and  employment  bureau  will  be  organized  at  the  opening  of  the 
University  year,  and  will  seek  in  every  way  to  aid  and  encourage  such  as  wish  to  help 
cover  expenses  by  engaging  in  manual  and  other  labor.  In  the  budding  and  on  the 
large  ample  grounds  of  the  University  there  will  be  of  necessity  much  labor  to  be  per- 
formed. As  for  as  practical  this  will  be  given  to  students  at  fair  remuneration.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  add  as  speedily  as  possible  an  Industrial  College  in  which  various  kinds 
of  manual  labor  will  be  taught  and  performed  under  the  direction  of  skilled  mechanics 
and  artisans.  This  school  will  encourage  industry  and  economy  on  the  part  of  both 
sexes.  We  wish  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  all  the  true  dignity  of  honest  labor.  As- 
sistance in  obtaining  remunerative  preaching  for  divinity  students  and  schools  for 
teachers  will  be  rendered  as  far  as  possible. 

TO  REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Muncie  is  a  railroad  center.  Six  different  lines  of  railroad  are  to  its  credit,  be- 
sides Union  Traction  lines  of  which  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  hub;  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  (Big  Four),  the  O.  &  S.  E.,  the  C.  R.  &  M.,  the  Ft.  W.  C.  L.,  the  L.  E.  W.,  the  C.  I. 
&  E,  and  the  inter  urban  line  from  Muncie  to  Anderson  and  Indianapolis,  all  enter 
Muncie.  Students  arriving  on  any  of  these  lines  will  find  upon  inquiry  but  a  short 
distance  to  the  excellent  street  car  service  of  the  city.  From  the  court-house  square 
take  the  West  Side  car  for  the  University,  and  you  will  be  landed  a  short  distance 
from  and  directly  in  front  of  the  University  building.  The  President's  office  is  the 
first  room  to  the  right  as  you  pass  through  the  main  entrance,  and  here  you  be  cordi- 
ally received  and  directed. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN. 

The  University  Bulletin  will  be  indispensable  to  the  student  and  friends  of  the 
University,  as  a  medium  of  official  and  general  information.  To  the  student  the  price 
of  the  Bulletin  is  included  in  the  Library  fee;  to  all  others  it  will  be  sent  monthly  for 
50  cents  a  year.  Friends  should  send  their  subscriptions  at  once,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  University  from  the  beginning.  The  present  issue  is 
nota  fair  sample  of  the  general  character  of  the  Bulletin,  since  it  is  largely  taken  up 
with  courses  of  study  and  details  of  University  information.  It  will  give  much  of  its 
space  to  University  news,  literary  briefs,  and  such  items  of  information  as  wil  be  of 
interest  to  all,  when  once  the  University  is  under  headway.  The  publications  will  be 
kept  in  uniform  size,  and  can  be  bound  into  a  handsome  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send  subscriptions  until  further  announcements  to  the  Presidentof  Palmer  University, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 
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DEPARTMENTS    OF    STUDY. 


UNDER-GRADUATE  COLLEGE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Under  the  foregoing  caption  is  here  included  what  is  usually  comprehended  in  the 
term  metaphysics,  which  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  mind,  has  been  long 
applied  to  mental  science  as  distinguished  from  physics.  Custom  may  still  make  the 
distinction  admissible,  but  nothing  else  can;  for  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  mind,  as 
well  as  their  causes,  are  as  truly  natural  as  the  flashing  of  light  and  the  rolling  of 
thunder.     In  this  department  the  attention  of  the  student  is  first  directed  to 

MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

This  has  been  appropriately  called  the  "Mother  of  all  the  Sciences,"  since  it  is 
only  in  the  consciousness  of  reason  that  any  science  can  be  apprehended,  and  that  all 
sciences  are  so  grouped  as  to  appear  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another;  thus 
giving  a  truly  scientific  and  philosophic  conception  of  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  psychology  requires  a  careful  study 
of  (1)  Empirical  Psychology,  which  aims  at  a  proper  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  mind,  together  with  their  proper  assortment  or  classification.  To 
attain  this  end  the  student  is  led  to  a  careful  study  of  the  states  and  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  and  thus  by  the  aid  of  daily  lectures  and  reading,  he  inductively  arrives  at 
a  scientific  understanding  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  mind  itself.  This  consumes 
most  of  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  subject.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustion 
of  the  subject,  and  the  student  is  urged  to  carry  his  study  on  into  the  fruitful  field 
of  (2)  Comparative  Psychology,  in  which  there  is  no  end  to  the  interest  arising  from  a 
study  of  those  somewhat  more  obscure,  but  not  doubtful,  mental  operations  as  wit- 
nessed in  many  animals  inferior  to  man.  And  (3)  Rational  Psychology,  which  involves 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  ultimate  causes  of  the  various  psychical  phenomena. 

As  contributing  light  to  all  three  of  the  foregoing  divisions  of  mental  philosophy, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rich  field  of  (4)  Physiological  Psychology.  The  last  three 
properly  belong  to  the  Post-Graduate  course  in  Philosophy,  and  are  optional  with  the 
student  in  the  undergraduate  courses. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Civics  and  sociology  have  been  steadily  crowding  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  minds,  until  a  positive  demand  has  been  created  for  them  in  schools  of 
almost  every  grade.  Their  importance  cannot  be  overestimated  with  reference  to  the 
future  interests  of  the  citizens  and  the  country. 

The  student  is  carefully  taught  the  nature,  conditions,  limitation  and  advantages 
of  wealth;  the  relations  of  land,  labor  and  capital,  their  individual  claims  and  inter- 
dependence, their  combined  and  respective  effects  upon  the  social  conditions  of  the 
home,  the  community  and  the  state;  and  the  cause  and  necessary  conditions  of  the 
highest  productiveness  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

MORAL  SCIENCE. 

The  cream  rises  to  the  top.  Though  as  a  science,  moral  philosophy  is  conditioned 
in  mental  science,  it  is  not  of  less  importance;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  wisdom  is  better 
than  gold  and  superior  to  knowledge;  as  virtue  and  untarnished  manhood,  guileless 
spirit  and  a  good  conscience,  are  of  more  worth  than  mines  of  wealth;  by  so  much,  so 
far  as  the  practical  ends  of  these  several  sciences  are  concerned,  may  moral  science 
be  considered  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest.  . , 

It  is  the  science  of  human  duty  as  determined  by  the  ultimate  rule  of  right.  It 
comprises  a  study  of  man's  relations  and  obligations  to  nature,  to  his  fellowman,  and 
to  God;  and  seeks  to  inculcate  those  imperatives  which  naturally  arise  out  of  man's 
high  endowment  as  a  rational  creature. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

He  who  desires  a  liberal  education  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Our  own  English  language,  derived  so  largely  from  Latin  and  Greek,  takes 
on  a  deeper  significance  and  quickens  into  new  life  when  we  understand  the  deriva- 
tion of  its  borrowed  words.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  study  of  English  itself,  does 
the  student  find  better  opportunity  for  acquiring  those  nice  distinctions  in  the,  use  of 
English  synonyms  and  the  practice  of  clear,  smooth  and  forceful  English.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Latin  is  valuable,  not  only  because  it  helps  us  to  understand  and 
to  use  our  own  language  better,  but  by  bringing  us  into  contact  with  the  master  produc- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  opens  up  to  us  a  wealth  of  thought  which  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  acquire  this  broader  culture. 

In  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Palmer  University  we  aim  not  only  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  grammatical  constructions,  the  derivation  of  words,  and  the  securing 
of  clear,  smooth  and  accurate  translations;  but,  by  studying  the  historical  setting  of 
each  work,  tracing  of  mythological  and  historical  allusions,  and  giving  attention  to 
Greek  and  Roman  life,  we  seek  to  lift  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  above  the 
drudgery  of  mere  routine  work  and  to  impart  to  it  life  and  inspiration. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  preparatory  course  two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Algebra,  and  in 
the  second  term  of  the  Freshman  year  this  branch  of  mathematics  is  completed.  In 
the  third  term's  work  in  Algebra  special  attention  is  given  to  the  resolution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  higher  degrees,  and  the  student  is  encouraged  not  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  the  science,  but  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  The  work  in  Plane  Geometry  in  the 
Preparatory  Department  comprises,  (1)  a  careful  demonstration  of  all  the  proposi- 
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tions  given  in  the  text:  (2)  a  mastery  of  all  the  exercises  proposed  for  original  invest- 
igation; (3)  the  -work  of  the  text  is  daily  supplemented  with  carefully  selected  practical 
problems  illustrating  the  applications  of  this  science. 

In  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  problems  are  also  given  to  illustrate  its 
principles  and  applications. 

Surveying  is  made  practical  field  work.  The  study  of  Analytical  Geometry, 
Calculus  and  Mathematical  Astronomy  will  be  attended  by  the  same  careful  illustra- 
tion and  application  of  principles  as  are  required  in  the  branches  heretofore  mentioned. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Matz  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  correspondents  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  and  writes,  "Offer  anything  in  the  field  of  Mathematics.. 
We  are  prepared  to  give  it. ' '  Anyone  who  has  studied  with  Dr.  Matz  or  read  after 
him  will  not  doubt  that.     His  courses  of  instruction  will  be  in  Higher  Mathematics. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Two  terms  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  with  any  good  American  History  as  a  text- 
book, supplemented  with  work  from  various  authors.  As  the  topical  method  of  reci- 
tation is  pursued,  information  can  be  gathered  from  all  sources.  The  work  begins  in 
the  spring  term  and  embraces  the  following  periods:  Early  discoveries  and  Settle- 
ments; Development  of  Colonies;  Revolutionary  War  and  Period  of  the  Confederation. 

In  the  fall  term  the  work  is  finished,  and  embraces  the  following  periods:  Devel- 
opment of  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War;  The  Civil  War;  Reconstruction,  and  Passing  Events,  extending  from  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  work  from  time  to  time. 

ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

The  same  method  of  study  and  recitation  is  pursued  as  in  United  States  History. 
The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  embraces  the  following  divisions  : 
Introduction;  The  Ancient  Oriental  Monarchies,  including:  1.  Egyptians;  2.  The 
Assyrio-Babylonians;  3.  The  Hebrews;  4.  The  Phoenicians;  5.  The  Hindoos;  6.  The  Per- 
sians, the  History  of  Greece,  the  History  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 

This  subject  is  pursued  in  the  second  quarter  as  follows:  The  New  Races,  com- 
prising the  Graeco-Latin,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavonians;  Three  Centuries 
of  History,  embracing  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Italy  down  to  Charlemagne,  Be- 
ginnings of  France,  Beginnings  of  England  and  the  Rise  of  the  Saracens;  Empire  of 
Charlemagne;  The  Feudal  System;  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power;  The  Crusades;  Chiv- 
alry, its  Rise  and  Decay;  The  Dark  Ages;  The  Age  of  Revival;  Literature,  Science  and 
Art;  Political  Outlines  of  the  German  Empire,  France,  England,  Italy  and  Spain. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology  will  be  offered  as  an  elective  during  the  fourth  quarter.  There  will 
be  collections  of  lithological  and  fossil  specimens.  Under  Dynamical  Geology, 
atmospheric,  aqueous,  igneous  and  organic  agencies  will  be  considered.  Under  Struc- 
tural Geology,  the  sedimentary,  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  will  be  studied  with 
abundant  specimens  to  illustrate  each  class.  Under  Historic  Geology,  the  Archaean, 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  Cenozoic  and  Psychozoic  eras  will  be  considered.  Numerous 
specimens  of  fossils  will  illustrate  the  life  predominating  during  each  age. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physiography  is  offered  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  year  in  the  Academy  and  in 
the  Sophomore  year  of  the  Teacher's  course.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  Natural 
Sciences.     It  includes  a  short  course  in  astronomy,  land,  water,  air  and  life. 

PHYSICS. 

A  twenty  weeks'  course  is  offered  in  Elementary  Physics.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter Mechanics,  Sound  and  Heat  will  be  studied.  During  the  second  quarter  light  and 
electricity  will  be  taken  up.  The  fundamental  principles  will  be  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. As  far  as  possible  the  subject  will  be  studied  topically.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  two-fold:  To  prepare  the  student  for  a  teachers'  certificate  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  more  extended  work  in  the  College. 

BIOLOGY. 

Physiology. — Elementary  Human  Physiology  will  be  offered  each  quarter  during 
the  coming  school  year.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  Hygiene  and  includes  so  much  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  as  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  these  principles.  Demonstrations  will  be  made  of  the  forms 
and  functions  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body  by  dissection  of  the 
parts  of  lower  animals,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  charts  and  several 
hundred  microscopical  slides  illustrating  structure.  "We  hope  soon  to  offer  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  Physiology  as  preparation  for  a  medical  course. 

Zoology  will  be  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Scientific  course  of  the  academy — 
second  year.  Recitations,  lectures,  laboratory  work.  Type  specimens  will  be  studied, 
beginning  with  the  protozoa  and  ending  with  a  vertebrate. 

Ecology  will  be  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Scientific  course.  Recitations,  lee 
tures,  laboratory  and  field  work.     Text  book:  Coulter's  Plant  Relations. 

Botany. — Gray's  Lessons.  Supplementary  reading  in  the  library.  In  the  labora- 
tory specimens  will  be  studied.  Third  quarter  of  the  junior  year  in  the  Teachers' 
course. 

Plant  Morphology. — Text  Book:  Coulter.  The  laboratory  will  consist  of  a 
careful  study  of  Spirogyra,  Mucor,  Marchantia,  Punaria,  Pteris,  and  as  many  Sperma- 
tophyta  as  the  time  will  allow. 

Botany  during  the  fourth  quarter  will  consist  mainly  of  field  work,  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  mounting  of  flowering  plants,  with  more  or  less  laboratory  work  with 
the  microscope.     We  will  have  an  herbarium  of  4,000  specimens  for  reference. 

Announcement  of  courses  in  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Engineering,  and  in  all 
special  or  technical  colleges  will  be  announced  later.  And  details  of  all  courses, 
together  with  the  instructors  under  whom  the  course  of  study  desired  will  be  given, 
will  be  announced  from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of  the  University  Bulletin. 

books. 

No  books  are  designated  as  texts  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  study  announced, 
as  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  have  members  of  the  Faculty  in  consultation  with  the 
Chancellor  and  President  to  select  texts  most  appropriate  and  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  department.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by  which  a  supply  depot 
will  be  established  in  the  University  building,  and  books,  stationery,  and  all  students' 
supplies  can  be  secured  at  the  University.     It  is  advisable  for  students  to  bring  their 
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old  texts  for  reference,  but  not  to  buy  new  books  until  after  consultation  with  their 
instructors. 


ATHLETIC  GROUNDS. 

Ample  grounds  adjacent  to  the  University  are  secured  by  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  athletic  purposes.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  the  details 
by  which  these  grounds  are  to  be  secured,  but  if  it  is  as  we  think,  these  grounds 
should  be  duly  dedicated  by  the  Athletic  Club  when  organized  and  due  recognition 
given  to  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  spacious 
grounds  and  the  park  lying  alongside  them.  We  mention  no  names  in  this  connection, 
lest  we  should  do  injustice  to  others ;  but  we  caU  attention  to  the  old  adage,  "Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due. ' ' 

THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OE  MUNCIE. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  business  men,  and  men  of  enterprise  and 
progress.  And  we  have  been  most  favorably  impressed  in  the  main  with  the  character 
and  push  of  the  business  men  of  Muncie.  They  are  alert  and  active,  and  seem  to 
understand  the  sensitiveness  and  wariness  of  brain  and  capital,  and  are  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  prompt  and  energetic  action  when  great  issues  are  at 
stake.  These  traits  in  Muncie 's  business  men  account  for  the  fact  that  Muncie  is  one 
of  the  cleanest,  busiest,  most  enterprising  and  hustling  little  cities  of  the  west.  Her 
finely  paved  streets  and  alleys,  her  fine  business  front  displays,  her  most  excellent 
street  car  service,  her  public  parks,  thronged  thoroughfares  and  large  and  numerous 
factories,  put  in  the  shade  cities  of  greater  pretensions,  and  must  be  accepted  as  proof 
positive  of  the  business  sense  and  character  of  the  men  and  women  of  Muncie  and 
her  beautiful  suburbs. 

XOKMAL    CITY. 

Normal  City,  a  suburb  of  Muncie  and  the  seat  of  Palmer  University,  is  a  corporate 
village  of  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  closely  contiguous  to  Muncie.  It 
is  new,  many  of  the  buildings  having  gone  up  since  the  location  of  the  University 
building  three  years  ago.  It  has  its  own  governmental  officers,  and  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  every  deed  prohibiting  forever  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
thus  barring  effectually  the  traffic  to  a  distance  from  the  University,  and  laying  in  the 
very  beginning  the  foundation  for  ideal  hygienic,  moral  and  sociological  conditions. 

"Palmer  University  will  receive  the  loyal  support  of  every  citizen  of  Muricie." — The 
Muncie  Morning  Star. 

MASS  MEETING. 

As  a  tangible  proof  of  the  interest  of  citizens  of  Normal  City  and  Muncie  in  Palmer 
University,  we  give  the  following  account  of  a  spontaneous  mass  meeting  held  in  the 
University  auditorium  Wednesday  evening,  August  6,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Muncie 
Morning  Star : 
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A  half  dozen  or  more  men  will  begin  work  Thursday  morning  cleaning  the  building 
which  will  be  occupied  by  Palmer  University,  and  in  removing  weeds  and  rubbish  from 
the  grounds. 

This  action  was  determined  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  chapel  Wednesday  night  by  a 
number  of  the  residents  of  Normal  City  with  Dr.  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  president  of  the 
proposed  university,  and  other  men  interested  in  the  school.' 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  of  placing  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  in  condition  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  September  16.  Those 
who  volunteered  Wednesday  night  to  begin  the  work  Thursday  morning  with  their  own 
hands,  will  be  assisted  by  a  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Dr.  F.  E.  Hill.  They  are:  Lafayette  Mansfield,  chairman;  Rev.  J.  C.  White, 
Mrs.  James  Hill,  Charles  Riegel,  George  N.  Higman,  W.  D.  Chambers,  Rev.  John  Rob- 
erts, T,  J.  Cheeseman  and  Dr.  F.  E  Hill.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  devise 
means  for  arriving  at  a  complete  renovation  of  the  building  and  the  grounds. 

Dr.  T.  M.  McWhinney,  chancellor,  now  has  his  goods  stored  in  the  east  end  of  the 
building.  President  Latchaw  said  Wednesday  night  that  it  is  Dr.  McWhinney 's  intention 
to  elegantly  fit  up  from  three  to  six  rooms  in  which  to  receive  and  entertain  Hon.  Francis 
Palmer,  who  has  endowed  the  school,  when  he  arrives  from  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one  and  was  the  source  of  higher  resolves  on  the 
part  of  the  residents  of  Normal  City  and  others  interested,  to  have  the  building  and 
grounds  in  excellent  shape  at  the  time  the  university  opens. 

Business  details  did  not  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  those  present.  Remarks 
were  made  by  President  Latchaw,  Rev.  J.  F.  Burnett,  Signor  Carlo  Moro,  dean  of  the 
conservatory  of  music;  Dr.  H.  A.  Cowing,  George  N.  Higman,  Lafayette  Mansfield  and 
others. 

Incidentally  President  Latchaw  said  that  there  is  a  probability  that  if  Palmer  Uni- 
versity is  successfully  launched  here,  the  official  publishing  house  of  the  Christian 
church  will  be  removed  to  Muncie.  The  plant  is  now  located  at  Dayton,  O.,  but  its 
quarters  are  cramped  and  new  quarters  are  desired. 

The  plant  has  $60,000  available.  It  is  proposed  that  half  this  amount  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  and  that  the  remainder  be  used  in  equipping  the  plant.  "The 
Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is  now 
published  in  Dayton,  would  be  published  here  if  the  plant  were  removed  to  Muncie. 

Prof.  Moro,  Dean  of  the  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  a  caller  at  the  Uni- 
versity August  6,  to  arrange  details  concerning  his  work.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised on  alighting  from  his  train  and  passing  up  the  streets  to  hear  Muncie's  crack 
band  playing  one  of  his  own  compositions.  He  accepts  the  incident  as  a  good  omen. 
He  was  introduced  in  the  citizen's  meeting  by  President  Latchaw  and  at  once  took 
his  audience  by  storm  when  he  sat  down  to  the  piano. 

The  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  a  cut  and  short  biographical 
sketch  of  members  of  the  faculty  in  addition  to  other  items  of  interest  and  informa- 
tion to  ah  the  friends  of  the  University.  We  suggest  that  they  all  send  us  their  names 
as  subscribers  to  the  University  Bulletin.  It  is  our  only  way  of  meeting  expenses 
of  publication  at  present.     Address  the  President  of  Palmer  University,  Muncie,  Ind. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY. 

A  fine  room,  well  lighted  and  furnished  and  supplied  with  a  good  working  library 
is  an  important  feature  of  Palmer  University.  In  addition  to  the  handsome  collection 
of  books  already  there,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  and 
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variety  of  books,  magazines  and  periodicals.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  give  a  more  detail  account  when  we  shall  have  made  a  careful  inventory  of  books 
on  hand.  The  small  library  fee  added  to  the  expense  of  those  who  enter  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  provide  the  means  of  continual  purchases  and  supplies.  Friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  asked  to  contribute  books,  relics,  antiquities,  magazines,  papers,  and  money 
to  the  end  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  library  and  museum  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  institution  and  the  end  it  proposes. 


PALMER  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

Palmer  University  proceeds  upon  the  postulate  that  all  men  are  made  of  one 
blood;  that  race  solidarity  is  an  essential  attribute  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that 
all  Christians  are  essentially  one  to  the  degree  that  they  are  Christians  at  all.  Under 
the  name  Christian,  therefore,  it  embraces  all  who  accept  the  Christ  and  seek  to 
imbibe  his  spirit  and  emulate  his  example.  Its  trustees  and  faculty  are  selected  upon 
the  criteria  of  Christian  life,  character,  love,  and  intellectual  and  moral  fitness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  to  which  they  are  severally  called,  and  not  with  reference  to  sectar- 
ian lines.  To  recognize  them  and  to  be  swayed  by  them,  is  not  only  to  concede  the 
principle  of  division,  but  it  is  to  divide;  and  this  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  gospel 
of  Christ.  What  an  anomaly  it  is  to  speak  of  Christian  divisions!  And  yet  denomina- 
tionalism  is  only  the  flower  of  division.  How  can  we  recognize  and  admire  and  culti- 
vate the  flower  without  justifying  the  root  and  stalk  on  which  it  blooms,  and  to  do  that 
is  to  contravene  the  spirit  and  prayer  of  Christ.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  preach  these 
nice  things,  too,  than  to  practice  them.  We  hear  them  from  many  pulpits,  and  some 
preachers  and  teachers  will  in  all  probability  criticise,  if  not  censure,  Palmer  Univer- 
sity for  practising  what  they  preach.  But  such  are  the  ways  of  men.  Our  business 
and  aim  shall  be  to  cultivate  and  develop  in  student  and  teacher  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  Master.  His  was  the  spirit  of  meekness,  humility,  love;  a  love  so  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  mere  self-love,  tribal  or  national  or  denominational  love,  that  it 
caught  the  whole  world  in  its  embrace  as  it  hung  upon  the  cross  dying  for  men,  and 
praying  for  its  enemies. 

Palmer  University  is  not  opposed  to  organization,  but  to  division  and  disintegra- 
tion; its  mission  is  not  to  tear  asunder,  not  to  kill;  but  to  bind  together,  heal,  and 
save  the  wounded  and  maimed  body  of  humanity  and  of  Christ.  For  humanity  is  the 
only  fleshly  body  of  Christ  in  this  world  at  the  present  time,  and  the  man  or  institu- 
tion that  best  ministers  to  human  necessity  will  best  minister  to  Christ.  And  how- 
ever far  we  may  come  short  of  it  owing  to  limitations  natural  to  man,  the  aim  of  this 
University  will  be  to  meet  all  men  at  the  point  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  believe 
the  Master  himself  would  meet  them,  to-wit:  upon  the  broad  and  catholic  postulate 
that  all  men  are  brethren.  Some  are  good  perhaps,  some  bad;  some  are  orthodox, 
some  heterodox;  some  are  saved,  some  are  lost,  but  all  have  a  common  Master  who 
died  for  them  and  is  seeking  to  save  them;  and  however  they  may  regard  the  fact, 
and  however  they  may  treat  one  another,  they  nevertheless  have  one  father,  one  elder 
brother,  one  common  Lord  and  Master,  and  they  are  one.  And  who  shall  condemn  us 
if  we  act  upon  this  pre-supposition?  Who  should  not  condemn  us  as  a  Christian 
university,  if  we  did  otherwise  ? 
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*THE  FACULTY. 

THOS.  M.  MCWHINNEY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  CHANCELLOR. 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics. 

JOHN  R.  H.  LATCHAW,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 
Lecturer  in  Sociology  and  Applied  Christianity. 

PETER  WESLEY  McREYNOLDS,  A.  M.,  B.  D  ,  Dean  Under-Graduate  Department. 
History,  and  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 

ADELIA  WILSON,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Ladies'  College. 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

FRANKLIN  P.  MATZ,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 
Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  LATCHAW,  A.  B. 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  WESLEY  WEAVER,  M.  Ph.,  Dean  of  Teachers'  College. 
Pedagogy  and  Lower  Mathematics. 

ALTA  JEANNETTE  WEAVER, 
English  Language  and  Ltierature. 

F.  E.  HILL,  B.  Sc,  M.  D. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

ZELLA  AMANDA  LATCHAW, 
French  Language  and  Literature. 

PROF.  SIGNOR  CARLO  MORA,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 

Piano. 

MAE  KENNEDY  McREYNOLDS,  PRINCIPAL  VOICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Voice  Culture. 

E.  W.  GARRETT,  Orchestral  Department. 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  Orchestra. 

ELIZABETH  MARSH,  Dean  of  College  of  Fine  Art. 
Painting  and  Drawing. 

BERTHA  KNIFFEN, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

ALLEN  N.  HIRONS,  Dean  of  Commercial  College. 
Bookkeeeping,  Shorthand,  Pen  Art. 

S.  I.  CONNER,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  College  of  Oratory. 
Professor  of  Reading  and  Elocution. 

MISS  CORA  EMERSON, 
Matron  of  the  Ladies'  Dormitory. 

*We  publish  a  partial  faculty  roll.  The  instructors  above  named  will  be  on  the  ground  and 
ready  for  work  at  the  opening  of  the  University  September  16,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Miss 
Marsh,  who  is  now  on  a  sketching  tour  in  Canada  with  an  eminent  Parisian  art  student,  and  con- 
templates spending  the  coming  year  in  Europe. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  we  shall  give  the  scholastic  pedigree  of  the  several  members 
of  the  faculty.  Head  professors  in  Latin,  Greek,  Science,  Philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  named  when 
ample  endowment  warrants  such  appointments.  The  appointments  here  made  are  tentative  and 
subject  to  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  organized.  Tenure  of  office  in  all 
cases  is  conditioned  simply  in  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 
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UNIVERSITY   OPENING. 

The  following  card  has  been  sent  to  many  people  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  and 
to  many  persons  in  Muncie.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  sent  to  all,  and  all  would  not 
care  to  receive  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  invitation  is  unto  all  who  desire  to 
come.  And  those  who  read  it  in  the  Bulletin  will  understand  that  they  are  invited, 
even  though  the  special  invitation  has  not  reached  them. 

THE    CARD. 
COMPLIMENTS   OF 

PALMER  UNIVERSITY, 

FOUNDED    BY    FRANCIS    ASBDRY    PALMER, 
NEW  YORK. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Opening  Exercises 
of  Palmer  University  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  University  building, 
at  Muncie,  Indiana,  on  Tuesday,  September  1(3,  1902,  at  2:00  p.  m. 
For  program  see  inside  of  this  card.  For  particulars  and  general 
information  send  for  the  August  number  of  the  UNIVERSITY  BULLE- 
TIN. Write  clearly  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  Bulletin  is  to  be  sent.  Send  the  names  of  persons  in- 
terested in  securing  an  education.     Address 

Thos.  M.  McWhinney,  Chancellor. 
Muncie,  Indiana.  John  H.  R.  Latchaw,  President. 

OPENING     EXERCISES 

OF 

PALMER  UNIVERSITY. 

PROGRAM. 

Music  ........  Palmer  University  Orchestra 

Hymn — Coronation     -  The  University  Choir  and  Congregation 

Scriptures  .......     Rev.  J.  F.  Burnett,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Prayer  Rev.  O.  W.  Powers,  Columbus,  O.,  President  of  the  American  Christian  Convention 

Piano  Solo  .  .  ■  Prof.  Signor  Carlo  Mora,  Dean  of  Conservatory  of  Music 

Address  ....  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University 

Solo  .....  Mrs.  Mae  McReynolds,  Principal  Voice  Department 

Address — Muncie,  the  seat  of  Palmer  University  .  .         Hon.  JOS.  J.  Leffler,  of  Muncie 

Address        .  .  •  Francis  Asbury  Palmer,  New  York,  founder  of  Palmer  University 

Music     .........        Palmer  University  Orchestra 

Address — The  Character  and  Mission  of  Palmer  University 

Rev.  Thos.  M.  McWhinney,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor 

Piano  Solo      .......  .       Prof.  Signor  Carlo  Mora 

The  President's  Announcements 

Hymn— America  .  .  .  •  •         University  Choir  and  Congregation 

Benediction 

A  Grand  Concert  will  be  given  in  the  University  Auditorium  by  the  Music  Faculty  at  8:30  p.m., 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chancellor  and  President  will  hold  an  informal  reception  in  the 
University  parlors.  Seats  to  concert  and  opening  exercises  free,  but  to  guard  against  discomfort 
all  will  be  admitted  by  ticket.     Inquire  of  the  President. 
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GRAND   CONCERT 

BY 


Music  Faculty  of  Palmer  University, 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  16,  1902, 
S:30  P.  M.      UNIVERSITY   AUBITORICM. 


Orchestra  of  Palmer  University 


*  PROGRAM. 


Prof.  E.  W.  Garrett,  Director 


Piano  Solo — Fantasia  de  Concert 

Vocal  Solo 

Reading 


Signor  Carlo  Mora 

Mae  Kennedy  McReynolds 

S.  I.  Conner 


a.  Polonaise  ..... 

b.  March  des  Amazons 

Signor  Carlo  Mora 
Palmer  University  Orchestra 

a.  Berceuse  ..... 

b.  Impromptu  (for  left  hand  alone) 

Sionor  Carlo  Mora 
Vocal  Solo 


Piano  Solo 


Piano  Solo 


Reading- 
Piano  Solo — Thoughts  of  Home 


Mae  Kennedy  McReynolds 

S.  I.  Conner 

Signor  Carlo  Mora 


Hummel 


E.  Chopin 
Tos.  Wchli 


Gottschalk 
Wehli 


Mora 


*At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  President  and  Chancellor  of  the  University 
will  hold  a  short  informal  reception  in  the  east  parlors  of  the  University  building  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  other  guests. 

By  the  time  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  hope  to  publish  the  program  in 
full.  Admission  will  be  by  ticket  which  can  be  had  free  until  the  capacity  of  the 
auditorium,  which  is  said  to  comfortably  seat  1,200  persons,  has  been  exhausted. 
Later  announcements  concerning  tickets. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  as  a  whole  consists  of  three  departments:  The  Graduate,  the 
Under-Graduate,  and  Technical  or  Special. 

THE   GRADUATE   DEPARTMENT. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  this  department  will  not  be  opened  the  present  year.  Its 
courses  of  study  will  be  announced  later,  and  as  soon  as  the  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity warrants,  the  graduate  faculty  will  be  chosen  and  courses  offered.     The  pros- 
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pects  of  Palmer  University  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  most  important 
department  of  a  university  will  not  be  closed  long  to  those  who  should  wish  to  enter  it. 
Watch  the  monthly  Bulletin  for  further  information. 

THE  UNDER-GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  of  the  University,  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various 
scholastic  degrees  will  be  offered  in  the  classics,  ancient  and  modern,  in  philosophy, 
science,  literature  and  engineering.  The  courses  announced  elsewhere  in  this  Bul- 
letin are  comprehensive  and  thorough,  and  may  be  pursued  as  indicated  in  the 
schedule.  A  wide  range  of  elective  study  is  offered  even  in  advance  of  the  specializa- 
tion contemplated  in  the  Graduate  College  of  the  University;  believing  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  age  demands  such  a  departure  from  the  beaten  path,  the  student  wi  1 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  enter  the  course  of  study  best  designed  to  fit  him  for  his 
peculiar  mission  in  life. 

The  same  number  of  time  units,  amount  of  study,  and  standard  of  work  will  be 
exacted  in  every  case.  If  a  student  elects,  he  may  put  four  years,  for  example,  in 
German  instead  of  two  in  German  and  two  in  Greek,  and  vice  versa,  but  four  years  of 
work  will  be  exacted  in  either  case.  The  details  relating  to  hours,  grades,  etc.,  will 
be  worked  out  and  announced  later.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  schedule  also  will 
be  carefully  revised,  and  under  this  general  schedule  the  work  will  be  outlined  in 
careful  detail  by  the  deans  of  the  several  colleges  and  their  co-adjutors.  These 
changes  and  details  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time.  The  courses  in  civil,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  engineering  will  be  soon  arranged. 

SPECIAL  AND   TECHNICAL  COLLEGES. 

Under  the  above  caption  we  include  (1)  The  Teachers' College;  (2)  The  Divinity 
School;  (3)  The  College  of  Music;  (4)  The  Commercial  College;  (5)  The  College  of  Law; 
(6)  The  College  of  Medicine;  (7)  The  College  of  Oratory;  (8)  The  Industrial  College; 
(9)  The  College  of  Fine  Art.  With  the  exception  of  law  and  medicine,  we  hope  to  have 
all  the  above  schools  in  operation  at  once.  Courses  of  study  in  most  of  them  will 
appear  in  the  September  number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  industrial  school  will  be  in 
an  embryotic  state  for  a  few  months,  but  under  a  carefully  selected  Bureau  of  Labor, 
it  will  begin  to  take  on  form  at  once.  There  is  a  large  building  and  a  campus  of  nearly 
sixty  acres  to  be  cared  for  now;  here  is  the  opportunity  and  need  of  laying  immediately 
the  foundation  of  an  industrial  college.     Of  this  more  will  be  said  subsequently. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS. 

All  business  correspondence  and  inquiries  concerning  courses  of  study,  terms  of 
admission,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  Palmer  University  to  in- 
sure prompt  reply. 

Every  student  should  aim  to  be  on  hand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  aim  not  to  miss  a  day  throughout  the  year,  if  at  all  unavoidable.  It  is  particularly 
to  the  students'  interest  to  be  present  this  year  and  enroll  on  some  one  of  the  "regis- 
tration days"  elsewhere  designated.  You  will  not  only  save  the  matriculation  fee, 
but  you  will  be  there  to  enjoy  the  festivities  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    And  if  Palmer  University  is  to  have  anything  like  the  place  in  history  which 
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we  predict  for  it,  no  person  who  can  get  there  should  fail  to  do  so.  It  is  good  to  be 
where  foundations  are  being  laid. 

On  arriving  at  Muncie,  students  should  report  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  will  save  trouble  and  expense.  Trunks  and  heavy  baggage  checked  had  better 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  depot  until  the  student  has  secured  his  room  or  place  of 
lodging;  it  can  then  be  delivered  right  to  the  place  with  one  hauling.  To  reach  the 
University  take  the  nearest  street  car  line  and  ask  for  transfer  to  West  Side  car  line. 
Inform  the  conductor  that  you  want  off  at  Palmer  University,  and  he  will  land  you  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  building.  You  approach  the  south  entrance,  and  as  you  go  in,  the 
President's  office  is  the  first  room  to  the  right.  Here  you  will  find  attendants  and  in- 
formation. On  the  days  designated  as  "Registration  Days"  committees  and  guides  will 
meet  the  incoming  trains  and  assist  strangers  in  finding  their  way.  These  persons 
will  wear  badges  of  Palmer  University,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  accept  their  guidance. 

A  student  will  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  the  University  on  other  than 
"Registration  Days, "  but  it  will  be  less  inconvenient  and  less  expensive  to  enroll  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  is  obvious.  Students 
will  not  be  enrolled  for  a  less  period  than  a  term  of  five  weeks,  or  one-half  quarter. 
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